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1,267 
124,802 
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112,871 
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1,554 1,483 
1,261 1,248 
125,252 100,450 
1,005 1,057 
1,179 1,175 
67,065 53,592 
128,511 101,377 
195,576 154,969 
57.09 50.10 
43.17 36.14 
102.60 100.92 
86.0 70.3 
350 358 
597 520 
0.89 0.97 
947 878 
815 794 
2,578 2,340 
1,084 940E 
153 N. A. 
594 430E 
25,4135 18,019 
1,093 783 
1,192 847 
1.62 1.22 
31,275 22,132 
921,722 617,242 
109,778 196,864 
4,773 8,559 
5,344 9,205 
.087 .195 
111,792 196,075 
82,146 129,013 
34 2 
67,500 70,500 
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E igewe years rise of securities prices 
has been free from some of the ele- 
ments of mystery which accompanied 
parallel movements in other periods: 
that is. public discussion of incentives for 
the advance has been informed. positive. 
out-spoken and direct. At least every 
other person one could ask for an ex- 
planation has had views to express. 

It has been noticeable since re-conver- 
sion to peace production got under way 
last September that the present and im- 
mediate future of industry and transpor- 
tation is playing a subordinate part in 
stock market observations. The stress is 
heavily on the future. 

Strictly speaking. there is nothing un- 
tsual about this situation——stock market 
rices historically seek to discount the 
inseen but expected, Both speculation 
and investment are directed toward bene- 
fits looked for as well as benefits current. 
“Discounting” in 1945 has probably been 
sharpened, made keener than in ordinary 
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neriods. by a single great change affect- 
ing the national economy. The end of a 
long war and the beginning of peace un- 
der conditions which have stirred the 
public imagination ! 

Still. question and rebuttal in course 
of talk about the stock market arouses 
wonder about the pitch of the public 
imagination, 


Questioner Questioned 


Aren't the succession of strikes bound 
to reduce corporate earnings this Winter? 

Strikes burn themselves out after a 
while. and think of the offsets which 
many corporations have in the form of 
excess profits tax credits from this yeat 
and last year! 

But strikes delay re-conversion: if the 
output of goods is held back. people can't 
buy and earnings will fall further. won't 
they? 

Yes. but the demand will be there. 
burving will merely be postponed. 


1945 


ET UNSEEN 








Upswing of Equities This Year Has Disclosed 
Efforts to Anticipate Earnings, Dividends Ex- 
pected From Peace-Time V olume-Production. 


MERICAN AIR SES, § NNA h k at 


The discussion may then go into a re- 
verse: the questioner is presented with 
questions. in turn, 

The money supply is enormous. Isn't a 
flood of unemployed money enough. by 
itself, to promote widespread buving of 
stocks in order to find work for it? 

Money is a power of course, but mass 
money can be sensitive: a slight altera- 
tion in the trend of confidence. and money 
can become mighty cautious. Market his- 
torv is full of such incidents. 

\nvway arent the particular elements 
which affect: stock market) movements 
money. strikes. re-conversion problems. 
eoods, prices. wages and what not-—in 
cidental to the great overshadowing force 
affecting stocks?’ Inflationary tendencies 
in many directions? 

The subject of inflation is too baffling 
to be dealt with in generalities. What do 
vou mean by inflation? ... 

When opinion and explanations — of 
this vear's market become too involved. 


l 








thought turns to 


facts which 
record, the facts 
about stock price changes over an inter- 


realism 
stand clearly on the 
val which supply a basis for study of 
the elements likely to affect them in 19-46. 
The accompanying tables of price and 
percentage changes seek to picture what 
has eventuated in 1945, And in order to 
estimate the forces behind the advance, 
it is logical to compare them with others 
which acted to promote past intervals of 


rising prices, 


Rise of °36-37 
The nearest comparable period may be 
dated backward for 3 vears and 8 months 
March. 1937. 


events proved, a 


from when, as subsequent 


“bull swing” of con- 
siderable force was reaching toward its 
peak, In drawing a comparison that deals 
with time and makes no effort to guess 
about peak prices, the market drift: for 
3 vears and & months backward from De 
cember LO. 1945. could be traced. True. 
the 3 years and & months which began 
with July. until March, 
1937, were vears of peace: yet consider- 


1934. and ran 


able public enthusiasm was exhibited in 
that 


after the trend swung from dismal Amer- 


stretch. just as during the period 
ican defeats in the Pacific on toward con- 
because, in 
market 
after a dismal business depression, gath- 


fidence in ultimate victory: 


the earlier interval. a revival. 
ered rapid headway. The 3 years and 8 
into 1945. 
mark the extent of the price advance 


months extending December. 


from the lowest point of early-war reac- 
April, 1942. 


Employing the Dow. Jones & Co. mar- 


ket averages as a guide, the percentage 
industrial and rail stock 
groups on the New York Stock Exchange 
compare as follows: 


advances of 


Percentage Gain 
Industrials Rails 
1934-1937 27 
1942-1945 


0 
3.1 


*To December 10. 


INDUSTRIAL STOCKS ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Price 

12/31/'44 
Allied Chem. & Dye ....... 152 
American Airlines ........ 4414, 
American Can ..........0- 90 
American Car & Fdy ....... 3914 
American Smelt. & Ref. .... 4014 
American Tobacco “B” ..... 6534 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 6512 
Boeing Airplane ........... 18 
Celanese Corp. ............ 3836 
Chrysler Motor ............ 9514 
Carte Preedmets «occ ccc cc cis 581. 
du Pont de Nemours ....... 155358 
General Electric ........... 391, 
General Foods ............ t1!, 
General Motors ........... 64 
Goodrich (B. F.) .......... 3414 
International Harvester ..... 801, 
Kennecott Copper ......... 373% 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. ...... 2614 
Standard Oil of N. J... 2... . 5614 





“Adjusted to present share basis 


RAILROAD STOCKS ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Atlantic Coast Line ........ a31 5 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe ..... 83 

Baltimore & Ohio ......... 127. 
Chicago & North West. ..... 2546 
Delaware & Hudson ....... 36°. 
ee 131. 
Gt. Northern pref. ......... 4814 
ee | ree 23 

Rie. Mam. & Vetas: oi ci ccs 6's 
New York Central ......... 2314 
N. Y., Chi. & St. Louis ..... 35 

Norfolk & Western ........ 218 

Northern Pacifie ........... 2034 
PORMNOVIVGMEA. 2.0.0 0cccecives 3334 
Pere Marquette ........... 191, 
ree 21 

SCC Ce eT 3414 
Southern Pacifie .......... 421, 
Umiem PactMe «oc icc ccacces 1141. 





PUBLIC UTILITY STOCKS ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


American Power & Light ... 2! 
American Tel. & Tel. ...... 163°. 
American Water Works ..... 834 
Brooklyn Un. Gas ......... 213% 
Columbia Gas. & Elec. ..... 1! 

Commonwealth & South. ... . ”% 
Consolidated Edison ....... 24° 

Electric Pow. & L. .... 2.2... «354 
North American Co. ....... 19% 


Price "44 "45 96 
12/10/"45 Rise Rise To 12/10 
194 4 42 27.6 
87% —15'% 4334 97.5 
10514 61, 154 16.9 
6634 a 27% 68.9 
68 334 734 68.9 
8914 7% 2314 35.7 
9716 914 32% 48.2 
3212 3% 14% 80.5 
65°%% 2% 27% 45.0 
13836 14% 43% 45.2 
66 22 7% 29.9 
19014 15% 351% 22.6 
1835 25 87 22.2 
5014 36 834 21.0 
7q7 lls 13 20.3 
687%s8 81, 3356 10i.0 
100 814 1934 24.6 
50°%4 6% 13% 5 ay f 
3734 4* 11%* 43.8 
677s L5¢ 11% 20.6 
80!, 27% 271% 51.0 
1081, 29 2514 30.3 
2614 7% 135% 105.9 
101, 1434 58.7 
151. 193¢ 8% 24.2 
185. 3 51g 37.9 
6014 2214 12 24.8 
413, 125% 17%4 81.0 
15% 3% 9 147.0 
3234 7% 91% 40.8 
5514 161¢ 2014 57.9 
252 3234 34 15.6 
3736 6 1658 80.1 
441, 7% 1034 30.1 
29 9 91% 48.7 
27 514 6 28.5 
5934 1334 25% 74.4 
60°. 1834 1816 42.6 
145 2014 3012 26.6 
123, oe 1014 401.0 
192% 4134 29 ly Pe 
23 2 1414 162.9 
3454 63% 1336 62.1 
l 1 ! Ss 1 Ss 7 169.9 
314 1g 2% 460.0 
337% 21% 914 37.5 
193, ly, 155% 414.9 
301. 2% 107% AR | 





Statistical and other factual infor- 


mation regarding any securities re- 
EXcHANGE has been 
obtained from sources deemed to be 


reliable but Tut 


no responsibility for its accuracy or 


ferred to in Tut 


EXCHANGE assumes 


complete ness. Neither such informa- 
tion nor any reference to any particu- 
lar securities is intended to be or 
should be considered as in any way a 
recomme ndation for the pure hase. sale 


or retention of anv such securities. 











7) 


The percentages are ficured in case of 


1934-1937 tindustrials) from the 1934 


low of 85.51. established in July. to the 


1937. the March 10th 
194.40. The lowest 
1934. 34.29. was reached 
in July also: the maximum average for 
the 1937 
March 17. 

The lowest industrial average of the 
1912-1945 period was 92.92 on April 28, 


1942: the highest to December 10. 19-45, 


highest point of 
closing average of 
rail average of 


year, 64.46, was recorded on 


was reached at 195.64 on December 10. 
The rail low of the 3 years and 8 months. 


1942-1945, was 23.72 on April 24, 1942: 
the highest to date was 64.89 on Decem- 
ber 8, 1945. The 1937. 
when the post-Depression rise came to a 


years between 
culmination, and the reaching of the low 
of 19-42, witnessed fairly wide fluctuations 
of prices which were impelled in great 
part by the rising war clouds. 

For example. the Dow, Jones indus- 


(continued on page 4) 
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Lower-Priced Stocks 
“Raised Their Sights” 
In Trading of 1945 


Pp ICE changes effected by this year’s 
"transactions in common stocks on 
the \ew York Stock Exchange are found 
to | emphatic when search is made for 
moderately low-priced issues with rea- 
sonibly consistent dividend records over 
Included in such a 


list would, of course, be a number which 


the last 2 decades. 


have not omitted an annual disbursement 
to stockholders over a long period; for 
price is by no means a criterion of earn- 
ing power and dividend payments. 

The list of 40 stocks tabled on this page 
is almost a replica of a list published in 
Tue EXCHANGE a but, 


whereas in December. 1944. it was pos- 


year ago 


sible to arrange 40 issues selling under 
$25 a share. the price maximum for the 
same roster had to be raised this year to 
$35. Furthermore. enough of the 1944 
stocks had passed up through the $35 
maximum during 1945 to make necessary 
the substitution of “new faces” among 
the corporations. However, the stocks 
are the same as a year ago with the ex- 
ception of 9 of the 40, 


Decline of Yields 
dividend occurred 
among the block during 1945, although 
such changes were not extensive; conse- 
quently, the rising trend of prices re- 
sulted in a decline of yields. 

The ability of all the tabled stocks to 
pay dividends this vear offers no particu- 


Some increases 


lar point to research: except that it may 
he noted that another year of dividends 
has been credited to certain issues whose 
record during the 1930°s was a_ bit 
“spotty.” As dividend longevity is impor- 
tant to a stock’s rating in investor pref- 
erences. the addition of a year’s payments 
has weight over a_ period. 

Examination of the group. as a whole 
fails to show that corporations engaged 
in particular industries are more, or less. 
consistent dividend payers than those of 
otker industries. Prices low in dollar val- 
uations are often accounted for by the 
past history of corporations. The tabula- 
tion does not take into account certain 
long-past stock dividends and_split-ups. 
increasing the number of outstanding 
shares and thus acting to reduce the per- 
share valuation in market estimation. 

Some of the phenomena surrounding 


dividend payments cannot escape atten- 


EXHIBIT OF 40 COMMON STOCKS LISTED ON THE NEW YORK STOCK 
EXCHANGE WITH STATISTICS OF DIVIDENDS OVER 18-YEAR PERIOD 


Issues Selling Under $35 a Share 





Varket 
Year No. Yrs. Yrs. Div. Div. Closing 
Company Div. Paid Omitted Paid Price 
Stock Organized Since °28 Since °28 1945 Dec. 5 
Alpha Port. Cement...... 1910 16 BS, °34 $1.00 32 
Am. Rolling Mill.......... 1917 14 32. °34, °38,°39 80 28! 
Barned@all OF) <...ciccisecs vce 1916 15 32.34 80 2314 
MOONE OGG sicrsicietesse sn.siave%s 1898 8 1.00 25 
Bliss & Laughlin ......... 1919 16 32. °38 1.50 3] 
Brooklyn Union Gas ..... 895 17 1 1.15 i378 
a eS. ee 1901 1] °28, °32-°35, °38, °39 60 23° 
Burroughs Adding Machine 1905 8 10 19%, 
Chickasha Cotton Oil..... 1919 15 Bl, °32.°37 1.00 23 
Cream of Wheat.......... 895 18 1.60 3214 
Davega Stores ........... 1928 18 50 26! 
Detroit Edison ........... 1903 18 1.20 2514 
Eagle-Picher Co........... 1867 12 28. 31-35 65 20°s 
General Baking Co........ 191] 18 60 14 
General Refractories ..... 1911 14 32-34. °38 1.00 3014 
Gillette Safety Razor ..... 1901 18 1.20) 2556 
en (CED cae tesasewe 876 15 "33-35 1.20 291 
DAMIER De ccwtidodcasics 1911 14 "28-31 1.00 32% 
Oe 2 1916 18 1.40 26) 
Mathieson Alk. .......... 1892 8 1.00 31 
Nash-Kelvinator* ........ 1916 16 39, “40 50 2414, 
National Biscuit ......... 1898 lé 1.20 33% 
National Gypsum ......... 1925 7 °28-°38 25 2414, 
THOEWIER TBARS oc scssieicwe's 1890 18 65 19%. 
OR GON os soeigudesnaecnts 1887 16 33. °39 1.00 21% 
Pasner Tet On accxsackice 1915 18 1.50 28" 
Waser COMA)... 65sec. ss: 1900 8 8622/2) 3414 
BM MONE cory. aucicde Neale ants 1914 10 *31-°36. °38, °43 PY i 23% 
Pressed St. Cart ...5 6560 cee 899 (see footnote) 1.00 234 
Republic Steel ............ 1899 9 31-39 1.00 3034 
Senpeard GR... .iececas 1919 15 °29.°31 1.00 30 
a 1926 12 29-34 1.00 23% 
a i 1919 15 28, °32;°33 1.00 20% 
Socony-Vacuum .......... 882 8 65 17%% 
he 191] (see footnote) 50 3014 
Texas Pac. Coal & Oil .... 1888 1] 29.°35, 85 2814 
Tidewater Associated ..... 1926 12 28, °29. °32-°35 80 23 
Union O37) of Cal. .....;<. 1890 8 1.00 9674 
i Te, OMANOOE sc sererdtscesce sisi 1911 8 1.20 301 
Waldorf System .....625%. 1919 18 75 19°. 


*Nash and Kelvinator Corporations were merged in 1936. (2) Based on present number of 
shares. *Initial dividend in 1937 on present stock, none thereafter until 1912 when 50c, was 
paid; since then $1 a year. {Initial dividend on present company paid in 1943. 





tion, Irrespective of price or industry. 
all of the 40 stocks have paid dividends 
during 10 or more of the 18 tabled vears. 
It is seen that, although a majority of the 
omissions occurred during the depression 
from 1931 to 1935. 


dropped temporarily during years of good 


some diy idends were 


or moderately good business. 
For seekers of capital gains. the list 
affords study applied to future prospects. 


The price ceiling of 835. by itself. draws 
attention to the tabulation. inasmuch as 
other industrial—and rail- 


road stocks. too 


a great many 
have been carried this 
vear far above this level. But. as trite as 
it is to 


mention it. research applies to 


individual merits or demerits of an 
equity whatever the price may be: blanket 
deductions applied to anv roster of stocks 


teontr ned on pagze a) 
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Stock Price Rise 
Recounts Things 
As Yet Unseen 


(continued from page 2) 


trial average drove down to 98.95. in 
March. 1938. when the Nazi forces took 
over Vienna. This proved to be the low- 
est dip for about 18 months while the 
world was holding its breath: in fact, the 
fall of the average industrial stock price 
from 194.40 in March. 1937, to 98.95 in 
1936. appeared to discount war fears ex 
tensively. for price improvement — oc- 
curred in late L938. despite the unsatis- 
Munich conference Italy's 


Albania. 


The industrial average moved upward 


factory and 


invasion of 


to a point above 155 in September, 1939, 
when World War Il formally began with 
the attack on Poland: but thereafter the 
general price front edged uneasily down- 
ward until Singapore was lost and the 
loss of the Philippines became imminent 
in the Spring of 1942, 

The market 1938-1942 


are here outlined to separate the periods 


movements of 


principally under discussion 
1934-1937 


pectation-of-victory vear of 1942. whence 


the peace- 


time period ol and the ex- 


the current bull market started on its vov- 
age of exploration. 


4 


4s common stocks seldom sell for what 
an individual investor considers their real 
value, but are most of the time either 
above or below such an arbitrary value, 
the historical sketch of price changes is 
here offered as a subject for study. In 
traces the ‘ull 
of the principal post-Depression 


substance, the material 
“Life™ 
upturn of nearly 3%4 years, offering a 
parallel for examination—and interval 
of equal length during the expectation- 
of-victory and victory market from the 
Spring of 1942 down practically to date. 
The tabled records supply their own 
material for cogitation over the question 
of whether or not 1945 prices have pro- 
ceeded far in discounting the post-re- 


conversion market. 


Lower-Priced Issues 
“Raise Their Sights” 
(continued from page 3) 


can be nothing more than superficial. 

The stocks which either came up from 
lower levels than about $20 a share or 
were the product of split-ups. and, dur- 
ing 1945. qualified for inclusion in the 
table. were: 

Best Foods. Budd Wheel, General Bak- 
ing. Gillette Safety Razor, National Gyp- 
sum, Parker Rust Proof, Pfizer (Chas.),. 


GRAPHIC BY PICK-S, N.Y. comms 


U.S. Tobacco and Waldorf System. It is 
to be noted by reference to the table that 
half of the additions have paid dividends 
annually for 17 years or longer, some 
of them over a much longer period than 
18 years. This record, applied to equities 
which in 1944 were rated among quite 
low-priced stocks, gives further support 
to the assertion that price. alone, is no 
criterion of dividend-paying ability. 

A feature of the new “faces” in the 
table is embodied in the wide range of 
industries which the corporations repre- 
sent. The industry most extensively rep 
resented is petroleum: in this category 
the same stocks appear as in the De- 
194-4, Ohio. 
Oil, Seaboard, Sinclair, Socony-Vacuum. 
Pacific Coal & Oil, Tidewater 
Associated and Union Oil. Several of this 


roster would belong if the 1944 ceiling 


cember. tabulation: Pure 


Texas 


of $25 had applied this year. although. 
on a percentage basis, all of them scored 
sizeable gains of price up to December 5. 
Industrial stocks made a similar record. 

Lorillard, as an example, stood at 32! 
on December 5 this year, against 18%, 
a year before: Republic Steel. at 30° 
this vear, compared with 19°. last year: 
National Biscuit at 33%,, against 24°4 
a year ago: Chickasha Cotton Oil at 25. 
compared with 1614 in the first week of 
December, 1944. 


oe 
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Women Want to Know About Securities! 
By WILLIAM L. AYERS 
11CAGO—The interest of the gen- ago by Mrs. Lorraine L. Blair, who is a cided that something new should be tried. 
era! public in matters of finance, in the lecturer on personal finance and who _ Instead of a staid and dry lecture course, 
st) market, in investment and estate specializes in budget and thrift programs. why not an out-and-out lesson, actual 
building is greater perhaps than usually She has had broad experience in the classroom work? And why not hold it in 
is realized. That doesn't apply to men financial world, having at various times a realistic environment? After much de 
| alone, or to young men starting out in liberation the locale was decided as a 
business or seeking a Wall Street career. board room, one where the students could 
li applies with equal force to women; For Realism, Classes Move to actually see how a brokerage office oper- 
not just the bright career girls, either, a Stock Exchange Floor. ated. learn some of the phraseology, see 
| hut to housewives, young brides, in fact . a : some of the mechanics. A course fee of 
: to all types of women. Where Market Machinery Is $12 for the 8 lessons was set, the highest 
\ rhe experience of a group regularly Demonstrated yet attempted by the Forum, which oper: 
| meeting in this city is an excellent case in ates on a non-profit, public interest. basis. 
point. Once each month there is a class The response was greater than antici- 
held. or rather two classes, on some one headed sales and women’s departments in pated. There are between 70 and 80 reg- 
subject relating to personal money man- banks, in insurance companies and in ular attendants at the 2 classes, and at 
agement or family finance. One class bond selling. Throughout the last decade —|east 100 women have enrolled. some at- 
meets at 6 p.m. and the other at 7:30, it has been the aim of the Forum to so tending only one lesson, others 2 or 3 
in order to make the schedule convenient educate and inform women as to qualify for which they pay $2 each. 
for those who wish to eat first. who wish them to handle money and matters relat- 
to go home to dinner, or for those who ing to money more intelligently than they Varied Subjects 
| have dinner to prepare at home. Thus all might do otherwise. in view of limited The original schedule provided that the 
types are served, according to their own knowledge. The organization is unique discussions should be on these subjects 
workday. and it has had the backing and support of — and in the order given: 
= These classes meet in a brokerage of- outstanding business and financial lead- How to Read a Financial Page. 
; fice. The large board room of Bache & — ers in Chicago and the foremost women Buying or Building a Home. 
is Co. in the Field Building was selected be- of business and the professions in the Buy Insurance. Don't be Sold. 
hat cause of its size and equipment. It has _ city. Investment. 
ids the usual electric board, but larger than ’ Speculation. 
me P hing Same Pattern se Sate ss seceinee 
most: the room is large. airy and well Reading a Financial Statement, 
_ lighted. and it is commodious. i.e.. has The spreading of information has Estate Distribution. Wills. Trusts. 
mee ample seating capacity without crowding. taken various forms and followed a dif- Money and Banking. 
lite The Dec. 20 meeting. however. was ferent formula, in the same pattern. each The first lesson was introductory to a 
ort held on the trading floor of the Chicago year. Usually, however, there has been general course and the program was out- 
no Stock Exchange and thereby hangs a tale some sort of lecture course in connection — lined. Questions were asked as to the re- 
that illustrates the point. with the Forum program for the year. mainder of the course. as to the timing. 
the These meetings are held under the And usually also. this writer has been the At the second meeting the schedule was 
of sponsorship of the Woman's Finance _ lecturer. given and then the direct question asked: 
re- Forum. an organization founded 10 years In the current vear. however. it was de- “How many would like to have the 
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Electrically Operated Quotation Board 








speculation lesson moved up to the next 
meeting 7 

The response in both classes was about 
95 per cent in favor, as could have been 
anticipated in view of some of the ques- 
tions asked in the first two meetings. The 
remaining 5 per cent didn't care. Curi- 
ously enough. too, the request did not 
come from what is known as the “shoe- 
-tring trade, the persons of small means 
trving to trade themselves into a fortune. 
These women for the most part are in- 
vestment minded. Some of them = are 
beneficiaries of, or participants in, estates 
running into the millions of dollars. A 
majority of them are comfortably fixed 
financially. 

Even though some of them do not di- 
rectly handle their own financial affairs. 
but draw from trusts. they appear anxious 
to have a better understanding of the 
decision of trustees. to be acquainted with 
the terminology. have the privilege of 
asking questions that have troubled them 
on how stock markets operate. 


1 Broad Interest 


Accordingly the third meeting became 
the one on “Speculation.” So intent were 
these women. so broad the questions they 
asked. so long did the discussion become 
that it was impossible to complete the 
entire lesson. It was determined then 
and there that a second lesson should be 
devoted to the same subject. with one or 
more to follow on “Investments.” Also. 
in line with a previous informal invita- 
tion. the women were asked if the idea of 
seeing the mechanism of a stock exchange 
at close range would interest them. They 
were almost vociferous. 

That is why the meeting for Dec. 20 
was set for the stoek exchange. enabling 
the women to learn first hand from the 
president of the Chicago organization 
Kenneth Smith—and his staff. just how 
an order travels through the broker to 
execution upon the trading floor. the 
functions of the spec ialist. the odd-lot 
dealer, and similar subjects. 

It should be emphasized that these 
women are not interested only in_ the 
speculation subject. Thev were just as 
absorbed in the first 2 class sessions. It 
is merely that the stock market is once 
more in the public mind as well as the 
public eve and the members of the 
Women’s Finance Forum school had a 
lot of questions they'd been wanting to 
ask someone. The class and discussion 
were the vehicles through which they got 
the answers. 

Thev want to know about bonds. how 


many types there are, about how to read 


6 





Author Authority 
on Markets 


William L. Avers has been a 
financial writer for over 30 years. 
and as such has worked in Wall 
Street and in Washington as well as 
Chicago's financial district. He also 
has achieved some prominence in 
public relations and publicity work, 
as head of his own firm from 1928- 
34. In 1934 he returned to The 
Chicago Journal of Commerce. 
which he helped to establish. as 
Managing Editor, a position filled 
until he resigned in June. 1944, to 
become a free lance writer, consult- 
ant and lecturer. He is Investment 
Editor of Finance Magazine, as well 
as a contributor to various other 
business and financial publications. 











a financial statement, how to evaluate 
securities and the other practical informa- 
tion that will help women to avoid some 
monetary losses. 

If women generally can be taught a 
few of the danger signals—those red flags 
that always are present in questionable 
transactions if only one has the right 
glasses to bring out the colors—then a 
ereat deal of money can be saved. It ean 
he saved not only in speculation, but in 
sound investment procedure, in insurance 
buving. in the buying or building of a 
home and a dozen other ways in which 
women are financially concerned, 


Attitude Toward Speculation 


Usually the subject of speculation is 
avoided in such courses. But the classes 
of the Women’s Finance Forum are estab- 
lished on the principle that speculation 
eoes on, so why not try to minimize pos- 
sible losses? If women can be made bet- 
ter speculators. taught the principles of 
intelligent dealing in stocks. a definite 
service will have been rendered. 

The women want to learn. of that there 
seems no doubt. so why not make it pos- 
sible for them to do so? This class meth- 
od is a movement that should be spread 
throughout the United States. Years ago 
the slogan was “Investigate Before You 
Invest” but no one thought to tell the 
uninitiated how to investigate, The slogan 
should be “Learn and Know Before You 
Invest” and the facilities provided and 
advertised for making that goal possible. 


Broker—Bank— Dealer 
Selling Power 


War and Victory Bonds sold by the 
Wall Street sroker-Dealer Syndicate 
from the first loan through the Victory 
Loan totaled $6.581.697.553. Sales by 
the Broker-Dealer group in the loan just 
completed aggregated —$1,060.696,553. 
more than $310.000.000 above its $750.- 
000.000 quota, and represented 55.549 
individual sales. 


The Syndicate was composed of mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Curb Exchange. and other Wall Street in 
vestment groups, comprising a compon- 
ent of the War Finance Committee's Bank- 
ing & Investment Division. Director of 
which was James E. Hollingsworth. Vice- 
President of the Central Hanover Bank & 
Trust Co, 

Aggregate War and Victory Bond sales 
by the Banking & Investment Division 
totaled $36.127.825.432. almost 24 per 
cent of the amount reported raised thus 
far throughout the nation in the same 
period. The Division’s total \ ictory Loan 
sales amounted to $5,006,697.432. repre- 
senting 614,930 sales. This dollar amount 
exceeded by more than $1.470,000.000 
the quota asked by the Treasury Depart- 
ment of all New York State. 


Banks to the Fore 


The three leading bank teams in dollar 
amount of Victory Loan net sales, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hollingsworth. were Chase 
National. $619.180.852: Guaranty Trust, 
$522.198.857: National City. 


721.0660. 


$487,- 


The first three bank teams in number 
of Victory Loan individual subscriptions 
were Manufacturers Trust, 79.106: Na- 
tional City. 70.288: Chase National. 
62.981. 

Leading the field of Syndicate Broker- 
Dealers in number of \V-Loan subscrip- 
tions were: Kidder. Peabody & Co.. 3.045: 
Smith. Barney & Co.. 2.114: Wm. E, Pol- 
lock & Co.. 1.867. In dollar total of Vie- 
tory Loan sales the leading Syndicate 
firms. other than Government Bond deal- 
ers. were Hayden. Stone & Co... 540.- 
3.000: Dominick & Dominick. $27.- 
338.000: R. W. Pressprich & Co., $23.- 
163.000. The first three Syndicate Gov- 
ernment Bond Dealers were: First Boston 
Corporation, $70.718.000: C. J. Devine & 
Co.. $68.955,000; Discount Corp., 549.- 
335.000. 
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_mation is contained in the Listing Applications ~ 
which may be obtained from member firms of the 
‘New York Stock Exchange. 


Glass grinding and polishing machines 


\ fbone Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 

Was incorporated in 1883. and is the 
oldest manufacturer of plate glass in the 
United States. It was the first successful 
company in an industry totally studded 
by failures throughout two and_three- 
quarter centuries of early American glass- 
making history. 

In 1896, the company acquired the first 
+ of its warehouses. This network of 
product outlets has been expanded to 137 
warehouses and stores. 76 of which are 
large distribution and jobbing enterprises. 
n addition. 4] paint stores are operated 
on the West Coast. By the turn of the 
century. the company had acquired plate 
glass producing plants at Creighton. Ford 
City. Charleroi, and Duquesne. Pennsy1- 
Vania: Elwood and Kokomo. Indiana: 
and Crystal City, Missouri. In subsequent 
vears the company branched into the 
Window glass field with the establishment 
of factories at Mount Vernon. Ohio: 
Clarksburg. West Virginia: and Henry- 
etta. Oklahoma. 

The manufacture of plate glass re- 
quired large quantities of soda ash. most 
of which was imported from Europe in 


the early years of the organization's op- 
eration. To supply this need. those in 
control in 1899 organized the Columbia 
Chemical Company. which was merged 
and consolidated with Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company in 1920. 

The company is a leading manufacturer 
aviation. 
building. and furniture industries. Dur- 
ing the war it developed large quantities 


of glass for the automobile. 


of bullet-resisting glass and enclosure as- 
semblies for military aircraft and combat 
vehicles. and precision instrument glass 
mainly for the Navy. It ranks as one of 
the leading producers of plate. safety 


(continued on page &) 


Aviauiscelionts of new listings of securities are. | 
—— mainly to a brief description of the issuing 


* business and facilities. Detailed infor- 





F.L JACOBS CO. 


787.261 Shares 
Common Stock, Par $1 


Ticker Symbol: 
FLJ 





| Xe ORPORATED in Michigan on Jan 

uary 7. 1913. the company which be- 
fore World War Il was engaged princi- 
pally in the manufacture of metal parts 
sold to motor car and truck makers. oper- 
ates 1] plants. including a new one under 
construction at Danville. IIL. 

During the war plans were pushed for 
additional lines of production. including 
washing machines and appliances for re- 
tailing bottled beverages. A factory at 
Indianapolis has been acauired to build 
washing machines. and other household 
appliances. The motor car industry re- 
mains. however, the company s principal 
General Motors. 


continued on page 10) 
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Inglis generating plant 


S ALE of 396.383 shares of Florida 
Power Corporation common stock to 
the public last October paved the way for 
a complete divestment of ownership from 
a holding company—General Gas & Elec- 
tric Corporation. Florida Power. now 
an uncontrolled organization. 


through most of the State of 


operates 
Florida. 
reaching up into populous sections of 
Georgia through a subsidiary, the Georgia 
Power & Light Company. 

Incorporated on July 18, 1899, Florida 
Power served the St. Petersburg area un- 
til 1922. 


ties of the Clearwater Lighting Company 


In the latter vear. the proper- 


were acquired. The St. Petersburg steam 
generating station was built in 1924. the 
Inglis steam generating station was added 
to the system in 1926. and in 1929. the 
Jackson's Bluff hydro-electric generating 
plant went into operation. Expansion of 
facilities into new territory was rapid 
through the Nineteen Twenties. 


Land Expansion 
The early Nineteen Forties. too, saw 
extensive additions to generating and dis- 
tributing property. including gas manu- 
facturing plants in Orlando and Sanford. 
while the Winter Park. Maitland. Orange 
City and Deland areas were brought into 


of Florida Power Co. 


the network of gas distribution. As part 
of the disintegration procedure applied to 
holding companies, the company has been 
ordered by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to divest itself of its gas 
properties. 

Expansion in the production and sale 
of electric energy is currently being 
pressed through a 3-year plant addition 
program. involving the outlay of $9,000.- 
000. This work completed. generating 
140.000 kilowatts, 
suflicient. it is estimated. to provide for a 


capacity will reach 


The com- 
pany serves. specifically, more than 200 


substantial customer erowth. 


communities in 27 Florida counties. run- 
ning from St. Petersburg up the Gulf of 
Mexico. inland to the middle of the State 
and thence to the Georgia line. 


Electric Output 
For the 12 months ended July 31. 1945. 
93.2 Florida 


3.2 Power and 
Georgia Power & Light consolidated gross 


per cent of 
revenue. amounting to 510.406.600, came 
from the sale of electric energy. 

The consolidated balance sheet on July 
31 last showed assets of $49.370.900. In 
the year ended on that date. combined 
net income of Florida Power and sub- 
sidiaries amounted to $1.608.175. 





§ ers company, a manufacturer of pro- 

prietary medicines, cosmetics and al- 
lied products, reporting total sales 
amounting to $10,025,800 in 1944, was 
launched by Abe Plough in 1908 at 
Memphis, Tenn., as a one-man business 
. .. in a one-room office with $125 of 
capital ! 

The growth of 37 years may be re- 
corded through statistics of employees 
and facilities in 1945 

Main manufacturing laboratory and 
executive offices; Laboratory No, 2 and 
printing and box plant: a chemical re- 
search and analytical laboratory, the 
foregoing. along with extensive ware- 
house facilities. being maintained in 23 
buildings in Memphis. 

The company employs around 1,000 
persons, including 104 engaged in_ its 
sales force. A recent company statement 
noted approximately 85,000 direct whole- 
sale and retail domestic and foreign ac- 
counts. Sales agents are located in 56 
countries. Contracts are held for the 
manufacture. storage and sale of Plough, 
Inc. products in Mexico City: Baran- 
Caracas. Venezuela: 
Havana. and Lima. Peru. 

Shipments in 1944 involved 96.641.- 


quilla. Colombia: 





Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. 


(continued from page 7) 
(Duplate). and window or sheet glass 
Store-fronts 
structural glass (Carrara) and_ polished 


(Pennvernon). made of 
plate glass with aluminum or bronze fit- 
tings also are manufactured by the glass 
division. and installed through the facili- 
ties of the distributing branches. 

\s early as 1900. controlling interests 
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QUO packages. A direct retail outlet in 5 
drug stores of Memphis is owned by the 


company through a subsidiary. the 
United Corporation. The national outlets 
are served by drug, hardware, drygoods, 
grocery, tobacco, candy and paper whole- 
salers. supplying retailers in all the 
States, 


Cash Position 


\s of June 30, 1945, the company re- 
ported total assets amounting to $10,031.- 
688. including more than $5,000,000 of 
U.S. Treasury certificates. and $1.027.- 
000 cash in bank and on hand. Reported 
sales and profits for the 5 years beginning 
with 1940. along with estimates for 1945 
are as follows: 


Net Profit 

Total After Fed. Earn. Per 

Sales Taxes Share 
1940 $4.576.504 $264.919  S$.88 
194] 9.929.305 279.582 .93 
1942 7.014.362 103.845 1.34 
1943 9.502.534. 124.326 1.4] 
1944 10.025.800 443.211 1.48 
1945* 10.000,000 165.000 1.55 


*Estimated 


Dividends have been paid without in- 
terruption annually since 1931. 





were acquired in paint, varnish, and 
chemical factories. and their products 
were distributed through the growing 
warehouse and store system. Nine paint 
plants are now operated at the following 
Milwaukee. Wisconsin: Newark. 
New Jersey (2 plants): Detroit. Michi- 
gan: Houston, Texas: Los Angeles. Cali- 
fornia: Portland. Oregon: a linseed oil 
plant at Red Wing. Minnesota: and The 
Thresher Varnish Company plant at Day- 
ton. Ohio. In addition, the company. 
through its ownership of stock in the 
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CENTRAL HUDSO 
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ELECTRIC ¢ RPORATION 6. 
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Sturgeon Pool hydro-electric plant 


Murphy Paint Company Limited, has a 
controlling interest in Thorp-Hambrock 
Company Limited. These companies are 
engaged in the manufacture and sale of 
paint products, and have plants at Mon- 
treal and Windsor. Canada. 

Plans to acquire all the voting stock of 
the M. B. Suydam Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. a firm specializing in the 
manufacture of protective — industrial 
paints. have been completed and_ the 
transaction probably will be consum- 
mated about January 1. 1946. The brush 
division operates a brush plant at Balti- 
more. Maryland. and a brush plant and 
handle plant at Keene. New Hampshire. 

Subsidiary companies in which Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company represents 
51 per cent voting power. directly or in- 
directly, are Southern Alkali Corporation. 
Southern Minerals Corporation. and 
Southern Petroleum Corporation. The 
company owns all of the stock of Societe 
Anonyme des Glaces de Courcelles. a 
Belgian corporation. which began the 
manufacture of plate glass at Courcelles. 
Belgium, in 1902. 

The company has a 50 per cent interest 
in Pittsburgh Corning Corporation. man- 
ufacturer of glass block and cellular glass 


(continued on pzge 19) 


gets HUDSON GAS & ELEC- 
A TRIC CORPORATION operates in a 
franchise area of some 2.500 square miles 
lying between the New York metropolitan 
area and Albany. It serves a population 
of approximately 267.000 and has about 
S0.000 customers. 

The principal communities served are 
Poughkeepsie. with a population of 
10.000, Newburgh and Kingston: the re- 
mainder is located in a large number of 
smaller communities and throughout the 
rural areas. Absence of large congested 
centers and diversification of relatively 
small industries. fruit and dairy farms. 
institutions and commercial enterprises. 
tend to obviate abrupt changes in the 
companys business. For a number of 
years the area has benefited by the migra- 
tion of both industry and residential cus- 
tomers from New York and its immedi- 
ate suburbs and will probably continue 
to benefit. The companys electric net- 
work. extending into even isolated rural 
areas. brings service within the reach of 
98 per cent of the region's population. 

Central Hudson's business is primarily 
electric and only to a moderate extent 
dependent on industrial use of service. 
Over 83 per cent of gross revenues are 


derived from electric service. the balance 


9 








almost entirely from the sale of gas. Do- 
mestic service produces 51 per cent of 
ageregate revenues. commercial custom- 


ers 21 per cent and industries 17 per 


cent: the balance is received from miscel- 
utilities 


including other 


and street lighting. 


laneous sources 


Phe company s scale of rates compares 
with those of comparable 
neighboring companies and the rate struc- 
ture 


favorably 


is definitely promotional. At the 
same time, market research, publicity and 
direct’ selling are actively carried on 
through field personnel and local news- 
papel Central Hud 


son does not itself merchandise appli- 


and radio facilities. 


ances but has pioneered in promoting the 


sale and servicing of electric 


and gas 


appliances by dealers throughout the 
area, 
Hudson manufactures all its 


gas but produces only about 20 to 30 per 


Central 


cent of the electricity which it distributes. 
the balance being purchased primarily 
New York Licht 
poration. Transmission lines connect with 
New England and New Jersey-Pennsyl- 
vania 


from Power and Cor- 


additional 
sources for the supply of interchange of 


systems, — providing 


electricity. 


Large Consolidation 


Central Hudson was formed in 1927 as 
a consolidation of 6 companies then op- 
erating under the same management. 
Principal officers of these companies had 
acquired their first property in 1900—a 


property which included a steam gener- 


ating station originally installed under 
the personal supervision of Thomas A. 
Edison. Today. nearly half a= century 


later. the same interests retain important 
stock ownership and local directors and 
officers carry on the policies of their 
prede essors, 
Beginning in 1930. Niagara Hudson 
Power Corporation acquired nearly 30 
per cent of the company s common stock: 
and on September 11. 1945. as part of a 
program to dispose of certain of its pub- 
tic utility Niagara Hudson 


sold its entire holdings of 445.738 shares 


investments. 


of the stock to a banking group for pub- 
Central Hudson 
contends that it is not a “subsidiary com- 
pany as Public Utility 
Holding since no stock- 
holder holds as much as 10 per cent of its 


lie distribution. now 
defined in the 
Company Act 


outstanding shares or exercises a control- 
line influence. 

\pproximately 5.400 holders own the 
companys common stock and nearly 50 
are held by 


dents of its franchise area. 


per cent of the shares 


resl- 


10 


Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. 


(continued from page 9) 


(Foamglas). Through Columbia Devel- 


opment Corporation, the company has 
acquired a 50 per cent interest in Vicry- 
Pittsburgh de Vidros e Cristais (a Bra- 
zilian corporation). a distributor of glass 
products. held in 


Lesser interests are 


Duplate Canada Limited (33.34 per 
cent): Duplate Tool and Die Limited: 


Duplate (Windsor) Limited: Safety Glass 
Standards Smith and Stone 
Limited: Fiberglas Canada Limited: and 
Southern Phillips Corporation. 


Limited: 


Total number of persons regularly em- 
ploved by the company is approximately 
19.000, 

The markets for the products of the 
The demand for 
paint. glass, and chemical products alike 
is higher than usual, due to the backlog 
of demand for automobiles, buses, rail- 


company are strong. 


road cars, furniture, commercial remodel- 
ing and new construction. homes. and 
similar items—all of which use paint and 


class. 


EF. L. Jacobs Co. 


(continued from page 7) 
Chrysler. Ford, Packard. Studebaker and 
others among the consumers. 

In 1943 the Jacobs Company bought 
the Continental Die Casting Corporation, 
of Detroit. which engages in quantity zine 
Here. ereater 
diversification is under way. the output 


die production, again, 
being extended into such fields as parts 
for business machines. clocks. toys and 
radio Supplementing — this 
manufacturing. the company recently ac- 
quired a plant at Holly. Michigan, for 
plating. machining. 


equipment. 


painting and assem- 
bling die cast products. 

Diversification is going further, accord- 
Parts 
Manufacturing Company. of Traverse, a 


ing to company announcements. 
wholly-owned subsidiary making various 
automotive units, is spreading over into 
the latter is em- 
Mancelona for the 
making of an electric-steam laundry iron 


non-automotive goods: 
ploving a plant at 
as well as the long-established production 
of automotive top lift motor assemblies. 

Grand Rapids Metaleraft division of 
the Jacobs organization operates 3 plants 
in that city. making a wide variety of 
metal stampings for the auto trade. 

War production is emphasized in the 
F. L. Jacobs sales over recent vears. the 
aggregate rising from $5.060.000 in 1940 


to $81,533,000 in 1945. For the fiscal 
vear ended July 31, 1945, the company 
and its subsidiaries reported a net profit 
of $1.513.000, compared with $1,266,000 
in the preceding year. The consolidated 
balance sheet, as of April 30, 1945, dis- 
closed aggregate assets of $31,691,516. 
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Cigar and Tobacco Company Results in 1945 


\RRYING on the series of discus- 
( é sions of individual industrial results 
thi. year which, in case of corporations 
lix'ed on the New York Stock Exchange. 


W begun in these columns several 
months ago, the table below offers earn- 
in. s comparisons for a number of to- 
bacco and cigar concerns. A glance at 


the tabulation makes it obvious that the 
field is by no means covered. Most of the 
major cigarette manufacturers are absent, 
no reports by American, Lorillard. Lig- 
eett & Myers having been issued for the 9 
months period up to press time. 

Evidence that tobacco profits have been 
“spotty” among manufacturers through- 
out the war period is carried on into the 
return of peace. However, it could not 
be said that earnings for the first three- 
quarters of 1945 reflected much. if any- 
thing. of peace-time conditions. inasmuch 
as only a month and a half after Japan 
surrendered shows in the table. Septem- 
ber alone would hardly reflect any 
marked change-about. 


Large Exports 


During that month. heavy exports. 
notably of cigarettes. were continuing to 
the armed forces. The influences which 
affected profits from 1941 onward were 
still applying, and both taxes and other 
charges remained high. It is fair to expect 
that normal conditions in the trade will 
not be disclosed to a marked degree until 
mid-year of 1946: and it is probable that 
higher prices paid for raw material will 
figure in the profit and loss account for 
next vear. 

If the tabled exhibit is examined in 





Absence of Reports of Large 


Cigarette Makers Limits Survey 


detail. considerable irregularity is found 
in the earnings comparison. Projecting 
the Bayuk Cigar Company profit for the 
9 months over a full year, it is seen that 
1945 would fall about 15 cents a share 
below the 5-year average. Dunhill Inter- 
nationals showing on the same_ basis 
would be a sizeable gain for 1945 over 
the average, while General Cigar would 
record a decline of 80 cents or more per 
share. Consolidated Cigar would score 
a substantial gain over the 5-vear spread. 
\merican Sumatra, notably a producer 
of cigar -wrapper tobacco. attained a 
marked improvement in its fiscal year, 
ended July 31. over the average, suggest- 
ing that reasonably good prices were 
obtained on its production, Webster To- 
haeco, which retired its preferred stock 
in August of last year. thus paving the 


way for higher benefits for the common 
stock this year, ran ahead of the 5-year 
average which included 194-4. 

Cigars. which fell into short supplies, 
during 1944 and much of 1945. have 
lately been reported as easing in this re 
spect: at the same time. trade figures 
over many months have indicated a 
growing civilian demand for this product. 


Statements to Look For 


The tobacco and cigarette group of 
companies should offer much material 
for investor studies when the statements 
for all of 1945 are made public. Al- 
though a shining mark for the tax col- 
lector. many of the corporations in past 
vears of peace had a sturdy record of 
dividend payments. The trend of taxation 
is moderately downward and the con 
sumption of tobacco displaved a tendency 
to increase during the war. a factor in 
inciting supply shortages. 


EARNINGS PER SHARE ON TOBACCO COMPANY COMMON STOCKS 
LISTED ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


d-yr. Average 

Issue 1940-1944 1945* 

\merican Sumatra Tobacco $2.40 Year July $3.37 
Bavuk Cigar Co. 3.68 9 mos. Sept. 2.53 
Consolidated Cigar Co. ool 9 mos. Sept. 2.55 
Deisel-Wemmer-Gilbert 2.38 9 mos. Sept. 1.62 
Dunhill International 1.27 6 mos. June 1.38 
General Cigar Co. 2.12 9 mos. Sept. 0.96 
Philip Morris Co. 7.28 Year March 5.94 
Universal Leaf Tobacco Co. 6.65 Year June 6.46 
Webster Tobacco Co. 0.77(1) 9 mos. Sept. 0.71 


* Periods end with month named. (1) Disreg 


8-1-44. 
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By JOACHIM SILBERMANN 


\ SIMILE taken from industry could 
; have an apt application to the an 
nual reports ol corporations on L945 
business results. The shape and outlines 
of motor cars have changed radically 
during the last 15 vears. at the same time 
that the design of new buildings has 
effected decided alterations of an olde 
impact upon the eve. Fifteen vears have 
also brought about an increase utility of 
motor cars. residences and factory struc- 
tures, 

By the same token. the annual reports 
of a considerable number of corporations 
have. during the period, reflected new 
designs and greater utility to stockholders 

but not many of them in contrast 
with the roster of 2.500 or more prom- 
inent companies. with securities listed on 
stock exchanges. whom law directs to in- 
form their owners about their affairs in 
a vearly resume. 

It is not going too far to say that the 
corporation which has not modernized its 
annual statement. with the purpose of 
adding to its attractiveness. readability 
and emphasis upon important items. is 
overlooking several opportunities. to wit. 

(1) an opportunity to advertise itself. 
its products, its usefulness; 

(2) an opportunity to enlarge its pub- 
lic and employee relations: 

(3) an opportunity to increase its list 
of stockholders by making emphatic those 
elements of its assets and earnings which 
appeal to investors, 

Experience proves that well-illustrated. 
well-printed reports not only impress 
their stock owners but their employees as 


well: while a document which recognizes 
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the changes of 15 vears in 
most of the directions in 
which visual impressions 
count heavily. and aban- 
dons the staid black-and- 
white effects of the past. 
draws the attention — of 
everyone who happens to 
come upon a copy. 

The foregoing is not news to keen- 
minded corporation executives. A_ rela- 
tively few have applied the visual trends 
of industry to their annual reports, but 
many are still hesitating because the nec- 
essary processes have not been completely 
thought through. As an aid to a decision. 
it seems well worth while to cite several 
factors which apply to the production of 
a modernized report. If what follows may 
seem to be somewhat didactic, the sue- 
gestions derive from long practice in the 
design and printing of corporate state- 
ments, 

Appearance: Have a simple but dra- 
matic cover. Present the name and age 
of the corporation and reproduce, in an 
attractive “lay-out.” a photograph. draw- 
ing or symbol which heightens the read- 
ers curiosity and desire to open the re- 
port and absorb its contents. 

Textual Matter: The text should be 
condensed to the smallest number of 
words—not more than 2.009 words should 
be included in an 8!4 x 11 inch booklet of 
16 pages. which may be considered as the 
ideal size for the presentation of a year’s 
corporate activities, (Not included in this 
suggested word-count is the essential text 
illuminating the balance sheet, also the 
text necessary to such explanations of the 
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profit and loss account. and the auditor's 
comment, as are required for stockholder 
information.) For easy reading. the type 
should be no smaller than 12-point. 

Illustrations: The illustrative ma- 
terial is of major importance for a re- 
ports effectiveness. Four or 5 photo- 
«raphs. coupled with as many graphical 
“pictures” tracing trends of earnings and 
other facts. should be sufficient. 

More graphics and charts may well be 
employed if the company’s activities are 
outside the ordinary industrial area 
such as banks. life insurance concerns. 
credit firms or trust companies. Items 
which lend themselves especially to 
eraphic illustration, are sales over a_pe- 
riod, tendencies of profits or losses, the 
division of the income-dollar among costs. 
taxes. interest. dividends. etc. Possibili- 
ties are entailed in the matching of photo- 
eraphs and graphics. Organization charts 
might be included effectively, and as 
maps always appeal to readers, a geo- 
eraphic map would be an aid upon em- 
phasis of a corporation’s wide-spread 
physical equipment when it is justified by 
facts. 

Use of Color: A multi-colored prod- 


(continued on page 13) 
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NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


The fairly common designations of the 
length of past “bull markets” in securities 
are. in my opinion, quite misleading. This is 
particularly true when a commentator starts 
from the lowest Dow. Jones & Co. indus- 
trial average and ends his measurement of 
a period with the highest average several 
vears later. For example, I noted newspaper 
editorial comment a few days ago which 
spoke of the “bull swing from 1932 to 1937.” 
People following stocks in those years can 
disagree with this off-hand measurement. 
True. the industrial average reached its low- 
est level of the Big Depression in the Sum- 
mer of 1932. a modest recovery occurring 
thereafter to the end of the year. In early 
1933. the ending of Prohibition touched off 
a smart price rise among numerous groups 
of securities. followed by a sharp recession 
during the late Summer and Autumn. And 
1934! In that year business in securities 
was well nigh prostrate; prices changed 
only grudgingly. the entire year was just 
about as total a loss to traders as could be 
imagined. Not a great deal could be said for 
much of 1935 so far as the constructive side 
of prices was concerned. In 1936 a strong 
rise. accompanied by heavy trading carried 
through into 1937. with an extensive fall fol- 
lowing it. i 


GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS. 


Stocks sell. of course. for their true 
worth—but only now and then. momentarily 
one might say. Prices are usually higher or 
lower than actual share values, which can 
he appraised on the basis of assets and in- 
come yield... Stock prices are influenced 
mostly by the expectations of buyers and 
sellers. Expectations of increased or de- 
creased earning capacity in the future. ex- 
pectations of higher or lower dividends as 
expected higher or lower earnings capacity 
eventuates. expectations of greater or less 
asset worth. When these elements (ac- 
counting for at least seven-eighths of the 


forces behind price fluctuations) are al- 
lowed for, what is left? Merely a small in- 
crement of calculation in regard to a stock’s 
real worth at the moment. Being so heavily 


overweighed by expectations. calculation of 


a stock’s exact, current worth is quickly 
extinguished. So that worth can be disclosed 
in the price only momentarily. 
J.. M.S: 
NEW YORK CITY 

In an article in THe ExcHANGE some 
months ago. mention was made of the point 
that analysis of railroad results must be 
applied. to be fair. over years instead of 
any single year. It was argued that the 
carriers had done a fine job during the 
1930s when traffic and other conditions were 
powerfully against them. If this reasoning 
involving long periods instead of short ones 
could be applied to the 1930°s, isn’t there 
danger that too much bullish stress is being 
laid on rail performance during 1944 and 
1945? The traffic element highly favored 
them during these years. But these years 
were exceptional for railroading. When 
blended into the next 5 to 7 years. war-time 
results may prove to be only a constructive 
interval. failing to forecast accurately the 
findings of a longer-term survey. 

F. R. OR. 


FREEPORT, N. ¥. 

Some truly amazing results are accruing 
from the knocking about of statistics anent 
the 30 per cent wage increase which seems 
actually to be sloganized. Reminds me of the 
ancient game of battledore and shuttlecock 

proponents of one set of figures dealing 
with take-home pay bounce the statistics of 
living costs, ete.. over to the other side. to 
have them tossed back immediately on the 
gale of a different interpretation. Confused 
at the spectacle. investors in stocks ap- 
peared all of this month to be impressed by 
other elements. although the ultimate wage 
decisions are bound to have much to do 


i. B. ©, 


with corporate profits. 








Leiters to the editor, in whole or in part, are presented here as a contribution to current 
discussion of investment, economic and general financial subjects of public interest. 


KEENE, N. H. 


As I write (December 12). stock market 
activities show indications of slowing down 
perhaps for a “breathing spell” but 
(possibly) because the attainment of a new 
high for Dow. Jones industrial averages 
since away back in the 1930°s induced spec- 
ulative caution. The historic interest in 
averages ho doubt surprises many people 
who can take their basic industrial facts 
or leave “em alone without being moved by 
precedents. But you have to allow for this 
fact: everyone. in any kind of business. has 
to have some kind of standard to go by. and 
standards are established by past perform- 
ances. If a stock market follower could set 
up an accurate future standard. what a 
happy place the market would be! 


Yo. 


The Making of an 
Annual Report 


(continued from page 12) 
uct. while striking. can have disadvan- 
tages, suggesting unnecessary cost and a 
strained effort to attract reader attention. 
Rather. judicious use of a second color 
carries a suggestion of conservatism. 

(pplication of these broad recommen- 
dations would be aimed toward the pri- 
mary reason for an annual repori—to 
have stockholders read it from cover to 
cover! Hence. the thought of restricting 
the textual matter and playing up the 
pictorial features, 

Graphs and charts can impart a wealth 
of information quickly: photographs can 
tell a stockholder at a glance what kind 
of a plant ora product it is that his 
money is financing. The composite effect 
of a modern demonstration of design and 
printing is to increase a_ stockholder’s 
conviction that he owns something worth 
owning. 
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Here in America, the foundation of 
freedom is—free markets! Here, all the 
toil of our people flows through the 
marketplaces—in the form of goods 
and money. From the very birth of 
our freedom we have known that if 
our people are to remain free, their 
markets must remain free! 


This was one of our strengths in the 
victorious struggle against nations 
where freedom of the marketplaces 
had died with every other freedom. 


Of all our open and free marketplaces, 
none is more vital to our nation’s 
welfare than this, the investors’ 
marketplace, the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


This free market serves the nation. 
Here, buyers and sellers, through 
their brokers, meet in open competi- 
tion. Here, prices are arrived at in the 
time-honored tradition of the auction. 
Here, prices are determined by supply 
and demand— in the market at the time 
orders are executed. Here, prices are 
promptly made public—so all the 
world may know. 


Ol 


In any marketplace, the quest of gain 
involves some risk. Now, as always, 
recklessness magnifies the risk. Now, 
as always, recklessness, in any form, 
is an abuse of freedom! Now, as al- 
ways, facts are the best hedge against 
recklessness! Now, as always, prudent 
buyers and sellers of securities rely 
upon facts! 

wave THE FACTS 
KNOW THE RISKS 


Facts are available. Before any com- 





pany lists its securities in this in- 





vestors’ marketplace, that company 





agrees to report, regularly, basic facts 





concerning its operations and finan- 





cial condition. Such disclosure is the 





essence of this Exchange’s policy. 





In this investors’ marketplace the 
possibility of human error is recog- 
nized. Elaborate precautions are 
taken to prevent it. And it is possible 
to say on behalf of this institution, its 
Members, Member Firms and their 
partners, that—no other enterprise ob- 
serves higher principles of business 
conduct. 5 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 





